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7-7 fr ee + 
‘Hither the products of your closet-labors bring, 
* Enrich our columns, and instruct mankind.’ 


VOR THE MERRIMACK MAGAZINE. 


BIOGRAPHY OF MACKENZIE, 
CONCLUDED. 


A Few of the papers of the Mirrorand 
Lounger, are on topics of metaphyfical 
criticifm, and metaphyfical difquilition, 
on fubjc&ls in the law of nature and 
nations, fuch as was then much ttudied 
in the Scottifh univerfities. In_ thefe, 
the authors are feldom happy. Thefe 
<ilays want precifion, from the attempt to 
give them popular eafe and loofenefs : they 
are obfcure, from the impoflibility of ren- 
dering ideas fo abftraG and refined, at once 
popular and familiar: they are incomplete, 
vecaufe the limits of the papers did not 
permit them to be extended to the requilite 
‘enyth : and they are often gven otherwile 
of little value, becaufe the opinions in them 
feem to have been haitily taken up, flight- 
ly confidered, and often sot very clearly 
and definitely apprehended, even by the 
Wiiters themielves. From this cenfure 
are, however, to be excepted, the papers 
on Dieaming, by Dr. Beattie of Aberdeen, 
which icem, indeed, tobe the pride of Uhat 
puuolopher’s writings, 

lathe pathetic, and in delicate Addi- 
foulan humour, confifts the chiet power of 
hele papers: and, in thefe two f{pccies, 
they cannot be denied to prefeat many in- 
jtances of uncommon excellence. ‘J iie 
tale of the death of La Roche, which aims 
to convert the deift by the mere force of 
‘cntibility, is certainly one of the moll ten- 
Ger and affeling which man can read. 
he leiters figned Homefpun, are equal in 
merit, to perhaps the beft of Addifon’s fim- 
iar papers in the ‘ Spectator,” or of thole 
by Chefterfield in the World.” Hawkef- 
Worth’s tales in the “ Adventurer,” may 


chaps be thought to cxcel thofe of the 
svairror and Lounger, in the pathos of gen- 
eral eccet, refulting from the commen 
power of characier, incidents, ientiments, 
and general defign. But, in that pathetic, 
which depends on the minute difplay ot 
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ers of the Mirror and Lounger are uniiv- 
alled by thofe of any other colle€tion of 
periodical papers. Nor, though there-be 
a great profufion of wit, and that more 
poignant, in the papers ef the ** World” 
and the ** Connoiffeur,” fhould we think 
of comparing even thefe papers with thole 
of the Scottith writers, in ref{peét to that 
delicacy, that elegant felicity of wit and 
humour, which is the moft envied praife of 
Horace and of Addifon. 

It muft, indeed, be owned, of the 
Mirror and Lounger that they wear very 
much the air of having been written by 
men of fafhion. The colloquia) phrafe- 
ology Which occurs in them, is not only, 
in general, pure, but is alfo that of elegant, 
rather than of mean or pedantic fociety, 
The allufions are to things familiar to the 
mode of life, which belongs rather to the 
great and tathionable, than to the laborious 
andhumbte. It is tothe amufement and 
amelioration of high lite, or lite compar- 
atively high, that the feope of almolt all 
thefe papers is dirc&ed. 
a tone of fuperiority, a polifh of addrefs 
and inanness, a nicety and even caprice of 
approbation and cenfure, which feem not 
very indirectly to befpeak the condition of 
the outhors to have been above the level of 
taftelefs vulvarity. 

The ftyle of thefe papers, feems to 
have been formed chiefly on the models of 
Addifon, Johnfon, Llume,and afew French 
It is never coarfe, mean, nor 
ipiritlefs 5 but it is often debafed by an in- 
scotticifms, of Gallicifms, 

nliar ang language of Scot- 
tith metaphyfics. it fearcely ever attains 
to the ezfe and iclicity of genuine and del- 
icate Anglicifm. ‘ihe fenfe is fometimes 
enteebled or loft amid the multiplicity and 
the elaborate prettinefs of the words em- 
ployed to exprefs it. 

Ot the Mirror and Lounger, it may 
be, with truth, obferved, that, as has been 
aid of the fatleis, SpeQators, and Guar- 
dians, they fentibly improved the converfa- 
tion of the befl company in edinburgh and 
other parts of Scotland, within afew years 
after their publication. “Uhey refined and 
corieCled the public tafie in regard to a- 
mufements, and, they contributed to con- 
nect elegant literature with the diverfions 
and barmilefs levities of the gay. 
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For thefe and whatever other benefits 
may have been derived to focicty trem 
thofe papers, the chief thanks are unquet- 
tionably dueto Ms. Mackenzie. He aét- 
ed as editor ot the whole. His papers are 
confiderably more Lumerous than thofe of 
any of his coadjutors, more various in re- 
gard to the natuge of their fubjedls, and of 
fuperios merit.” He eafily appears among 
fo many men,of ciftinguifhed talents, as 
Acdifon among the other writers of the 
Spectator, or Diyden among the other au- 
thors of the poetical milcellanies of which 
he was the editor. ‘Though we had no 
other tefl, by which to judge of the abilities 
of the principal waiter in the Mirror and 
Lounger ; we fhould not fail to rank them 
high, upon this confideration folely, that in 
a knot of nen fo eminent,he flands unquel- 
tionably the firlt. 

When the Royal Society of Edinburgh 
was inftituted, Mr. Mackenzie became one 
of its members. Among the papers, wiih 
which he has enriched the volumes of its 
tranfa@ions, are, an elepan! tribute to the 
memory of his friend Judge Abercrombie, 
and a memoir on German tragedy, which 
beflows great praife on the ** Emilia Ga- 
loti’ of Leffing, and on the * Robbers” 
by Schiller. 

He had procured the materials for thar 
utemoir through the o-edium of a French 
work. Put, defiring afterwards to erjoy 
the native beauties of German poetry, he 
took fome leflons in the language of Ger- 
many from a Dr. Okely, then fludying 
medicine at kdinburgh. ‘Lhe fivits ot 
his attention to German literature, appear- 
ed farther in the year iv7gi,ina {mail vol 
ume containing tranflations of the ‘Set of 
Horfes” by Leiiing, and of two or thice 
other dramatic pieces, executed paiily, we 
believe, by Mr. Mackenzie, and in past by 
Dr. Okely. 

A comedy written by Mr.Mackenzie, 
under the name of the /’hite Hypocrite, was 
unfuccefsfully brought forward in repre- 
fentation of Covent-garden theatiegin, we 
believe, the winter 1788-89. He pioduc- 
ed alfo a tragedy, founded upon the © Fatal 
Curicfity” of Lillo, wiich met in repre- 
fentation no better fate. Tor the Englifh 
drama of the prelent time, we think it fin- 
gularly unfortunate, that powers of wil, 
pathos, and claflical elegance, like thode of 
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Mr. Mackenzie, fhould have beea thus 
hooted from the ftage. 

A “ Review of the Proceedings of the 
Parliament which met firft in the year 
1784,” and a feries of ‘* Letters, under the 
fignature of Brutus,” are political produc- 
tions which, by their {pirit, elegance, and 
tendency to fupport the order of govern- 
ment, have done great honour to this gen- 
tleman’s talents. 

He has approved himfelf an example of 
every domeftic virtue. He has never weak- 
ly fuffered his attachment to literary pur- 
fuits to divert him from the diligent and 
zealous difcharge of his duty as a man of 
bufinefs. He has lived in friend{hip with 
many of the molt eminent of his contem- 
poraries ; the Right Hon. Henry Dundas, 
his nephew the Lord Chicf Baron of the 
Scottith Exchequer, thofe eminent Judges 
who were his coadjutors inthe Mirror and 
Lounger, and many other peifons of high 
diftinQion whom we might enumerate. 
By the people of Edinburgh, as to their 
public amufements, he has long been re- 
garded as the very arbiter elegantiarum.— 
Of any fort of merit in thofe literary arts 
in which he himfelf. excels, he has ever 
been to others a kind and zealous patron. 
He is one of the direGtors of a fubfcription- 
concert which has long been maintained at 
Edinburgh, upon a plan highly agreeable 
tothe public. He isextremely fond of the 
rural diverfions of fowling, hunting, and 
fithing. In all thofe exertions which have 
been found neceffary, fince the year 1791, 
to fupport the government, and preferve 
the peace of the country, there has been 
no perfon more honorably nor more ule- 
fully zealous and active than he. 


His fortune, never uncomfortably 
{mall, is not even now invidioufly great. 
His bufinefs in the Exchequer yields prob- 
ably an income of 800/. a year: he is 
comptroller-general of taxes for Scotland, 
with a falary of 600/. a year: and his oth- 
er emoluments may perhaps raife the whole 
amount of his annual income to fomewhat 
more than 2000/. He has a family of 11 
amiable and promiling children. 


He is aneminent member of a ** Lit- 
erary Club,” in which a few of the moit 
eminent members of the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh occafionally meet for literary 
and friendly converfe at a convivial meal 
ina tavern. His converfation is ever the 
charm and the pride of every fociety which 
he enters. 

It is peculiarly pleaing to contem- 
plate adife in which the praife of literature 
is fo happily, fg elegantly, fo gracefully 
aTociated with the beft virtues of focial and 
domeltic life, and with the fteady and ju- 
dicious exercife of the molt refpectable 
talents for bulinefs:—it is peculiarly pleaf- 
ing—for, alas! the example is fingularly 
rare. 





The reacers of this memoir may be 
alfured, that it is not the eulogy of a triend 
tohim whofe merits itcommemorates. Its 
writer has endeavoured only to mention 
withont prejudice, fads of which head 
authentic information. But if, in fpite of 
this care, any prejudices may have influ- 
enced him in relating what he knew, thofe 
prejudices have certainly not been in faver 
of the fubjeét of this memoir. 


Ir may be prerer to acd inthe words of the 
Editor of the Port Felio, ong circumitance in the 
literary annals of ovr author, which his biograph- 
erhasomitted,  - Mr. MACKENZIE wrote a0 
addrefs to the people of Great Britain,in anfwer 
to ** Paine’s Rights of Man,” thortly after that 
renegacio attempted to ditiurb the public peace, 
by that egregious pamphlet, the mawkifh and 
deteltable compound of falfhood and folly. Of 
the various repliesto the fophiltry, and audacity 
of this fclon, this is one of the molt acute, ele- 
gant, and conclufive. With the exception of 
Burke's elaborate diflertation on the fubjedt, in 
the point of nis reilections, en the revolution in 
France, addiefled to Monf. Menonville, it con- 
tains the be(t defcription of the Englith conftiiu- 
tion, as fettied at the revelution, under the au- 
fpices of the Price of Orange, we have ever feen 
in fo concife a form. Mr. MACKENZIE has like- 
wife, with the fagacity of a {tatefinan, and the 
prefcience of a prophet, detailed the imperfec- 
tions, and foretold the confequences, of that 
fhatlow fyitem, of that ** inftitute and digeft of 
anarchy,’ the project of a republic in France, 
He has defcribed, with great vivacity, the mife- 
ries of the commonwealth, under the ufurping 
protectorate of the fanatic Cromwell, and he 
exclaims, in a tone of honeitexultation, that 
the republic was at length buried, and the exe- 
crations of a whole people were poured upon its 
grave, and even its ghoftat midnight darft no 
more meet the frown of an Englifhmen.”’ 
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SLANDER, 


THe baleful effets of flander to the 
harmony of fociety, isa hacknied theme of 
converfation ; and its prevalence is com- 
monly deplored with that fenfibility, and 
apparent fincerity, that one, not thorough- 
ly converfant with mankind, would fuppofe 
that it was a vice of which none but the 
bafeft and moft profligate were guilty. Ail 
complain of its prevalence, and regret its 
effects. It is faid, that the moft fpotlefs 
character is not fecure from its attacks : 
that cenfure is heaped indifcriminately mp- 
on the virtuous and the vicious: that the 
faire(t reputation is often blighted by its pef- 
tilential breath ; and that the happinefs of 
families and the peace of neighbourhoods is 
deftroyed by its baneful influence.—Bnr 
who is it that caufes this mighty havoc in 
fuciety ?— Phyfician, heal thyfeif. 








MODERN PHILANTHROPY, 


THis has been exc: ‘ently defcribed 
under the figure of an allegorical perfon- 
age, whois fo bufily employed in fearching 
for DISTANT objects of diltrefs, that the 
ftumbles over a Pilgrim who came to fo- 
{ ‘icitammediate afliftance. 


a. 
[ The tollowing thort, bit {pirited tketeh of the 
character of Dr. SMoLLerT, is {rom the el. 
gant pen of Dr, Moore, his latett biographer, 
It isremarkably well drawn, without over- 
Charyed featur s, or gaudy colours, but with 


the modell tints of truth.) Port Folio, 


CHARACTER OF DOCTOR SMOLLETT, 


Tue perfon of Dr. Smollett was 
{tout and well proportioned, his counten. 
ance enyaging, his manner referved, with 
a certain air of dignity, that feemed to in- 
dicate that he was not uncenfcions of his 
own powers. He was of a difpofition fo 
humane and generous, that he was ever 
ready to ferve the unfortunate, and on 
fome occalions, to afiit them beyond what 
his ciscumitances could juftify—Though 
few could penetrate with more acutene(s 
into charaéler, yet none was more apt to 
overlock mifconduct, when attended with 
misfortune. He lived in an hofpitable 
manner, but he defpifed that hofpitality, 
which is founded on oftentation, whichen- 
tertains only thofe, whofe fituation in life 
Hatters the vanity of the entertainer, or 
fuch as can make returns of the fame kind; 
that hofpitality, which keeps a debtor 
and creditor account of dinners. Smol- 
lett invited to his plain, but plentiful table, 
the perfons whole charaters he efteemed, 
in whofe converfation he delighted, and 
many for no other reafon, than becanfe 
they {tood in need of his countenance and 
protection. As nothing was more athor- 
rent to his nature, than pertnefs, or intru- 
fion, few things could render him more 
indignant than acold reception ; to this, 
however, he imagined he had fometimes 
been expofed, on application in favour of 
others ; for himfelf he never made an ap- 
plication to any great man in his life. 

Free from vanity, Smollett had a con- 
fiderable fhare of pride, and great fenfibili- 
ty ; bis paflions were eafily moved, and 
too impetuous when roufed ; he could not 
conceal his contempt of folly, his de- 
teftation of fraud, nor refrain from pro- 
claiming his indignation again{t every in- 
{tance of oppreflion. Tho’ Smollett potleti- 
ed a verfatility of fly!e in writing, which 
he could accommodate to every character, 
he had no fupplenefs in his condu&t. His 
learning, diligence, and natural acutenefs, 
would have rendered him eminent in the 
fcience of medicine, had he perfevered in 
that profeffion, other parts of his character 
were ill fuited for augmenting his practice. 
He could neither ftoop to tmpofe on cre- 
dulity nor humour caprice. He was of an 
intrepid, independent, imprudent difpofi- 
tion, equally incapable of deceit and adula- 
tion, and more difpofed to cultivate the 
acquaintance of thefe he could ferve, than 
ot thofe who could ferve him. What won- 
der that a man of this charaétyr, was not, 





what is called, fuccefsful in life. 
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FOR THE MERRIMACK MAGAZINE, 


MESSRS. EVITORS, 


Believing that the following extra, from an interefting 
Di frourfe om Mujic, addr Jed to the 2x Mutical Affociation, by the 
Rev. Mr. Dana, af ticir annual meeting at Boxford, Spt. 1803, 
will gratify many of the reaccrsof your Magazine, [beg leave 
tu (oiicic its infertion. ‘Fhe ucility and nmportance of Sacred 
Mulic, in the performance of pudlic worthip, and private devo- 
tion, will be denicd but by few, ifany. ‘The present low ttate of 
this animating parc of worthip in fome of our churches isa 
fubject of regret,—that a revival may foon be efe ted iv the 
ardent with of your correfpondent.——— ihe » Difcour’e frova 
which the following extract is taken, was, by a committee ap- 
pointed to wait on the author to requeft a copy, immediate 
ty put to prcls,—— Yours, DIAPASUN. 


(Ai Prat 


ON MUSIC. 


THE prefent fate of mutic in the various parts of the 
world, is itrikingly analagous to that of fcience in general, and 
of fociety, taken in connedtion with the charactcriftie traits of 
different nations. Our remarks on this futtject muft be ex. 
tremely brief, and from the mature of the cafe, almofi exclu- 
fively confined to Europe. 

No nation is thought to have cultivated mufic with fo 
yreat fuccefs as the Italian. No inconfiderable aumber of thofe 
who have attained the greatelt celebrity as compolers-and per- 
formers in other countries, were natives of this. Agd except- 





ee 


ing that by excetlive refinement, their mufic is in fome degree | 


enfeebled, (not to fay emafculated) the Italians maintain their | 


preeminence in this {cience to the prefent day. 
Next to Italy, Germany claims precedence in the regions 
of mufic. ‘The country which gave birth to a Handel, mutt 


| 


partake of his immortality. It is highly celebrated for its in- | 


ftrumental mufic, particularly that of its organs,which are often 
immenfely large, and generally played with (kill, though with 
too little animation, 

In Bohemia, Hungary, and fome parts of Auftria, mufic is 
faid to be remarkably diffufed among the people at large; fo 
much fo, as to be taught to children at common writing-fchools. 
But thefe countries furnith few who excel, cither in compofi- 
tion or performance. 

‘The mufic of France has generally been thought to partake 
of the chara@ter of its inhabitants. It is fprightly and enter- 
taining, but wants folidity. 

None who have heard the Scotch airs can fail to be charm- 
ed with the inimitable tendernefs and fimplicity which they 
exhibit, In that country, and in Ireland, mafic, and the fine 
arta generally, have been of late cultivated with much [pirit 
and fuccels, 

In England, the favorite feat of arts and ef fcience, mufic 


has made very eontiderable advances toward perfection. Per- , 


haps, however, the prefent is not its golden age in that nation, 


¥ew of their living authors attain the fublime, the pathetic, | 


and highly interefting fty!e of many in the laft century. Yer 
the magnificence and enthufiafm with which the birth of the 
gicat Handel has been celebrated for feveral years patt, affords 
pleafing evidence that the genuinc tafte is by no means ext-nct. 

To fpeak of the exifting fate of mutic in our own country, 
is a difficult and delicate taik, Indeed our character, in this 
refpedt, is fearcely formed. Our mutic, whether confidered as 
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an art or a icience, is itill in its infancy. Nor do we feem, as | 


yet, tohave agreed on any ttandard by which the merit of 


compofitions is to be telled. ‘Ihe ttate of fociety among us Se- 
ing fo little advanced, few of our compofers have been enabled, 
like the great mafters in Europe, to devote their lives to the 
orjeat The confequence is, that our country hasbeen for 
yeurs overflowing with productions, not deititute of fpright!t 
nefs perhaps, nor, inevery inftance, of gleams of genius, but 
compofed en no plan, conformed to no principles, and commu- 
nicating no diftin@ or abiding impreffion—fugitive, unfubftan- 
tial things, which fill the ear, and Marve the mind. It would 
be in, witice not to add, (and it is added with pleafure) that to 
this remark, there are fome bright and hoporable exceptions ; 
exceptions which promife to vindicate mufical character, 
and prevent the utter perverfion of our tate; which exhibit the 
vaft fupesiority of the old schoo’, and are a landing reproof of 
the modern revolutionary fpirit.——But I forbear and pafs to 
another topic. 

The importance of mutic, and of its cultivation, is fo obvi- 
ons, and fo generally confeffed, that a formal illu'tration of the 
point feems a'moit fuperfluows. Did it only afford a method of 
employing our time, at once perfectly innocent, and highly 
pleafing, this would be no defpicabie recommendation, efpe- 
cially as it refpedts the young, who in an age licentious as the 
prefent, are evermore cxpofed to contamination and feduction, 
prefenting themfelves under the fpecious matk of amufement. 

But advantages of far greater dignity attend it. It cends 
to foften the mind, to meliorate the heart, to allay and eradi- 
cate the tumu‘tuous and crue! paffions, and infpire the foul 
with tender, generous and fympatiictic atfeAions. Sacred mutic 
brings the foul into immediate converfe with its Creator. How 
direQly is this ca'culated to raile it above every groveliing and 
finful object of purfuir, to enable it to lovk down with indif- 
ference and contempt on a vain-world, to purify it from its 





drofs, to affimilate it to the character, and thus prepare ic for 4 
the prejence and fruition ofthe rather of spirits | Perhaps there 
is no ewnployment in which good men have attained clearer 
id aa, ftromger defirea, or livelicr auticipations of the bis of 
heaven, than this. 

But alas! we are as yet ina ftate of imperfetion, ard of 
forrow. ‘The arrows of affliction aticil us in every itep of lire’s 
eventful journey. From heavenand from earth, from enemies, 
and (more painful iil !) from frieads, they aifail us. What 
mortal botom efcapes unpiercecd? Yet even here, indulgent 
heaven has not left us without refource. ‘The belt of all ree 
fources is prayer and confidence in God:—and wretched is 
that man who knows not their foothiag influence. Mufic, 
likewile, isa natural and powerful auxiliary in fupporting the 
affited mind. It gently diftils a healing balm into the weunds 
of the {piric. tt foftens our forrows, and it fanAities chem too, 
by turning them into the channel of devetion. 

Pheic isa noble ule of mutic, fuggetied by every feeling 
miad, and forbiddcn sy no dictate of religion: {mean the cel- 
bration of departed worth. It is the privilecse of eminently 
good and amiable nten to live, not only to Godin a better 
world, but in the memories and hearts of furvivors on earth. 
Their virtues are not dead, but tranflate’, ennobled and con- 
fummate. Phe grave, which hides their mortal part, buries 
their frailties toe, and we remember nothing but their excei- 





lencies. How iweetly foothing to the car of friendihip, the 
dirge which laments their death ! and how natural to repeat 
the fong which records their virtues! If they were public bene- 
factorad& ornaments, how imperioufly do gratitude and patrigt- 
ifm require the tender tribute! Thus, in ftrains as {weet as ever 
flowed fromm human tongue, did David mourn the friend of his 
fou!, whofe love furpafed the lowe of wwomen. And thus, while 
virtue has a faine, and gratitude an exiitence, thall America 
Jament and celebrate her /i’u/Aington. 

But mutic appears in its mot engaging and fublime atti- 
tude, when employed in the focial and pu lic worthip of God. 
It is a bufinefs equaliy rational aud pious, dignified and delight- 
ful. Manis the prieft of nacure, as heis the only being in this 
tower world, capable of an immediate commerce with his 
Maker. How fhali he difcharge the high and folemn truit, but 
by rendering vocal that praife which all nature is tilently pre- 
fenting to its God? We are receiving every day from the Su- 
preme Benefactor, millions of blefings in common with thofe 
around us. How natural isit, that the gratitude which fhould 
glow in our bofoms, fhould feek an united expreffion in that 
Janguage ‘which is emphatically the language of tender and 
fublime emotions !—— nd if we refleét that not only huline/s, 
but decency and order become the houfe of God, it wiil be evi- 
dent that the mutic of his fanctuary thould be folemn, dignified 
and chaite; calculated at once to excite aad exprefs the deep- 
eft fentiments of veneration, and the warmett affections of love, 
to the Supreme of beings. It thould be adapted, as much as pof- 
fible, to raife every tender and noble paffion of the foul to its 
glorious objctt. and the ftyle of performance thould be cor- 
refpondent. Here, therefore, is an ample field for the exercife 
of fenfibility, tafte, imagination, judgment and fkill. Nor can 
thefe faculties be better employed, than in improving and per- 
fecting this facred and pleafing a&. 

I muft not then be denied the pleafure of expreding my 
beft withes for the profperity of the Essex Musica! Association, 
The profeffed objet of your purfuit, my friends, the ameliora- 
tion of the ftate of Church mutic, is confeffedly of high impor- 
tance. And fo far as my in’ormation extends, yours is the firlt 
inftitution of any confiderable extent, which has been formed 
exprefely for this purpofe. Nor is it a little pleafing to find 
that your example is already waking up a fimilar {pirit in other 
parts of our country. This is the age of improvements. It 
may, and it muft be hoped, that while on other fubjects, the 
pudlic tatte is refining, our pfalmody will experience its fhare 
of reformation. It is deeply to be regretted, that fo important 
a part of public worhhip thould by any defect, either in its ma- 
terials or mode, effentially fail of accomplithing its obj<@ ; 
that of filling the minds of our religious allemblies with railed 
and folemn emotions. Yet that fuch isthe cafe with a ereat 
part of ourChurch mufic, is en undeniable fat. Nor is it dif- 
ficult to explore the caufe, Many, if not mot, of the compe- 
fitions in ule, area perfect contrait to the dignified and expreii- 
ive firoplicity of the moft approved European produdions. And 
the performance naturally takes its complection from the gen- 
ius of t' #-ompofition, But to depart thus wide'y from that 
ftylc whofe excellence has flood the tcf of long experience, is 
not judicious. If a delicate and correct tafle in mufc hall ev- 
er difute itfelf through our eountry, it wiil certaialy bring in- 
to repitation and ufe the immortal campofitions of Mande/, 
Madan, Arce, Milgrove, Buraey, and thofe American authors 
who have imbibed their fpirit, and formed themfelves upon 
their model. Such * a confu:nmation’ is ‘ devoutly to wished.’ 
We fond y hope it is not far diftant. Vohave taken alecding and 
fuccefsful part ia effecting it, will bean honer, and a fulject of 
pieafing reficction. At the fame time, you wil! not be cither fur- 
prifed or deterred from the purfuit, fhould yeu find your provrefs 
lef$ rapid than you with. Great and extentive effects are not 
accomplithed ia amoment. But the caufe is good, and if pro- 
fecuted with vigor, with determination and perfeverance, mult 
finally triarnph. 

I clofe with a thought which claims a mors: ferions atten- 
tion, than any thing which lasyet beea said. Uf the mechanical 
bat of my fe is important, avi auch more that tie’ is (pititual 
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Y How painful the idea of taking a confpicuous fhare in the public 


worfhip of God, and yet habitually living in dijregard and negled 
of Him! of finging his praifes in {rains of rapture, yet with hearts 
cold, unrfeded and infenjible!—of leading in the Jongs of the Church 
here, yet bearing no part in the fongs of faints and angels abowe, for 
want of a fpirit attuned to the biifsful employment 1 O my friends § 
bet us tremeble at a thoisght fo full of horrer. Let us newer be con 
tented, tillewe find our very fouls united to the Supreme Axceilence, 
and infpired with ardent love and dewotion.to Him whofe praise 
twe celebrate, This, and this alone, rwill fave us from a thoufand 
Jad and agonizing reproaches of confcience. This will render our 
mufical performances a confiftent, an acceptable, a fublime Service, 
it will Mingle with them unknown and indefcribable delights even 
here 5 and it wil! prepare us bo join in anthems of praife to God and 
the Lamb, in the world of everlafling, evergrowing blifs. 
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‘, A FRAGMENT, 
His death was caufed by 


a paralytic (troke!—Short was his fum- 
mons to eternity; the Morning, fhone 
unclouded on his profpe&ls, and health 
animated each feature—Evening came— 
but the animating fpirit had fled! 











Fate unrelesting, ftrikes the deadly blow, 
Nor heeds our anguith, for the lofs we mourn: 

That clay cold heart, 29 more with warmth fhail glow; 
No foft affections bloom within the urn, 


Ah! filial fondnefs theds the tear in vain ; 


, 
With aim unerring {till the dart is hurl'd ; 
One hepe conloling may thofe tears retrain : 

‘There is another and a better world. 


— 4« 40 $07» — 
A PRETTY COMPLIMENT, 


A LADY, who lately attempted to 
delineate the teatures of her lover, in the 
miditof heremployment, relinqnithed the 
pencil, ani taking up the pen, addeelled to 
him the following affectionate compliment. 

Thy manly face I flrove to hit, 
My art thy graces foil; 
Short of faceefs, yet loath to quit, 
My hand renews the toil, 
Love's langhing god my tketches fpied, 
And with his fharpett derr, 
My inexpreive ikill foppied, 
And grav’d thee in ny heart, 


— 4 40 fer > 


SINGULAR METHOD OF RECKONING 
AMONG THE ARABIANS. 
Tue Arabians, though faid to be the 
inventorsof numerical and alpebroie arith- 
metic, are now fy ignorant, tbat not one 


in a thoufasd underflands even the firit 


rules of either; but they have acquired 
foch dexterity in Afdition and Subtradion 
of large fums by the force of memory, 
that they have deviled a method of nuine- 
ration, no lefs fure and expeditious than 
Ungular, which is, putting theie hands 
into each other’s teeve, and touching 
each other wih this or that finger, of 
vit this or that particular part of m, each 
of them densting a determinate fum or 
number; antin this way will tranfadct at- 
fairs of the ereatcit confequence or value, 
vithout fpeakiag one Word, or the perfons 
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WITHOUT BIDDIN< FAREWELL. 


AND Watitthen my erief to fpare 
That fuilen and referv’d you were, 
That thus unkind yon ftole away, 
Nor hinted *twas the parting day 

Aijas you far my heart miflake, 


li thus you leave me, for its fake. 


When friendhhip joins each kindred bear’, 
Jt isa cruel tafk to part ; 

Yet if by fates fevere decree, 

Such torture mul inflicted be ; 


Better to wound in this refpect, 


By tencdernefs, than by negiect. 


To me the tender ftarting tear, 

The figh that heaves the breaft lincere ; 

Gentic complaints, reproaches kind, 

Hands fevering, hearts more clofely join’d; 
& J 
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The lafi embrace, the parting prayer, 
Sweet intheir fadnefs, fouthing are. 


While fancy dwells on fucha fcene, 

TVhe pangs of ablence feel lefs keen; 
Lach word, each iook is ponder’d o’er, 
Aswilers prize their treafur’d flore ; 
The heart will {well, the eyes may flow, 


But “tis with “luxury of woe,” 


But oh, wit!) out one parting look, 

inhumiauly to be icrfeck, 

Deprives my heart of ai! relief, 

And gives new bitterne( to grief; 

And fhould we never meet again, 

Will heighten to defpair my pain. 

om 4-4 Oh Or ——— 
Inserted by requefi—jrom a Southern pape 
MY OWN DEAR WIFE. 

TRIEND, hafl thou never heard old ocean roar, 
When the black tempe!! hovers b.g with fear, 
Fempelluous dafh’d againtt the rocky thore, 
Its hoarfe refoundings fill the aftoniih’d ear.— 


Or haft thou never beard Joud thunders crack, 
Switt {im the lig! 


F , _— 
W hen fume vait ouk becomes the mighty wreck, 


htning "long the liquid thy 


thoufend fragments fcatter’d far and nigh. 


The whelp robb’d tygrefs, has thou never inet, 
Nor trac’ the tury of her angry mien, 
Nor the fell lion, when with toils befet, 


. — al a Te ee 
His hideous roaring beard ?—and eye bailsieens 


if not friend, come to me, my houfe difpiays 


' 


All thefe, aud many monuilers more, i brays 


~ 


lor there bulls bellow, dragons tls, the wild afs! 


Owis hoor, {roy gs crOas, at nd grow ls the ug Zhy Doar. | 


Storms,t empeils,carihe juak esinperpeival ft ets, 


mpaue iwi mee creature, that’ Ss Mey OTR ¢€ lear 
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From the Port Folie. 
tO A FRIEND. 


ten image, who enflaves my mind, 
Urge ine no longer to difcover ; 

Tuin would t fing, bat ah! | find, 
the bard can iii exprefs the lover. 


. 


ret trutt me, he whofe happier 1.1}, 
For terms could rantack earth, air, ocean, 
ght fhew perhaps, more wit at will, 
But lefs of genuine emotion, 


Though art the florid phrafe deny, 
Yet truth can never want expreilion ; 
for that beft language of the eye 


is (till in hers and | love’ s poftettion, 
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Scraps of ib umour, 


med dof ~— 
LORD OXFORD : 

SAYING that he made a point of never play- 
ing beyouc the line of hisown unceritanding.— 
‘«¢ Now, my lord,” faid the Countefs of Buck- 
inghamfhire, “| fee the reafon YO) NEVER 
PLAY DEEP.” 

—— "<< Of Or” — 


JUDGE TOLLER, 

Now Lord Norbury, that execrable monfter 
to whom Robert Emmet obferved, ‘* that if all 
the innocent blood he had fhed fince be became 
judge, was collected into one refervoir, his 
lordt{h'p might /wim in it,” was at a public din- 
ner with Curran the celebrated lrifh lawyer— 
Teller obferving Curran carving a piece of corn’d 
beef, teld him if it was hung beet, be believed 
he would try it:” “if you Try it my Lord,” 
replied Curran, «1 am fureit will be nuNG.” 

OOD > — 

Wit on all fubjects is eagerly fought and 
read with pleafure. We fometimes difcern it 
even in the arid pages of an advertifement, A 
Mr. James Crofs, whofe profeftion is Cotton dy- 
ing and fcourin; z, thus guainily prefaces a fhort 
pablic notice, ina paper, printed in Charlef- 
ton, S.C. “All trades muit live, but one 
mutt DYE.” Port Folio. 
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“ ‘Literarp Motice, 
——=9 
“© The Poryantuos,” No. 3, has juft ap. 
peared.— This mifcellaneous work, is after 
the manner of the London ** Mirror,’’a 
monthly publication of great celebrity. I 
is accompanied with an engraved likenefs of 
Commodore PresLe; and contains an ab- 
firaét of the life of that American naval hero 
—fore original effays, good felefions, and 
confiderable theatrical information, &c.— 
The lovers of fcience and literature may 
find it worthy their perufal and patronage. 
33> es feviptions for the above are received at the 
Book-Store and Lottery Office of Viomas and 
W HippLe, Market-fgo: ire—where Sub €siptions 
Sor this Alagazine are likewife received, 








Ettore’ Wotices. 


--_---0---—+ 
DiAPASON’s ecortmmunication is a valuable 
acquilition te our columnms—His truly elegant 
exiract will excite the sdmiration of all who 
have not been favored with a perufa! of the pag- 
es of the excellent difcourfe from whence it is 
i felected.—Puture correfpondence foiicited. 





The ‘ Biography of Mackenzie,’ comimuni- 
cated by Ruaricona, is corcluded in this num- 
ber.—A coatinuance of his interefling corre! 
nondence isrequetted, ° 
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and Ladies’ Literary Cabinet. 
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oparcted, 

In this town, on Monday evening. by th 
Rev, Mr. Milton, Mr. Josz “fl oat’ oan 
Drenornat OvELL, of C sonway,. 

On Wednet fday evening, by Rev.Mr.Mitton, 
Mir. Moses DAVENPORT, merchant, to Mrs, 
SARAH LDWARDS, 

lo Havervill, Mr. Moses WorTHeNn, to Mifs 
SARAH KIMBALL, daughter of Mr. John K, 

In Kingfton, Mr. DANIEL Ayer, to Mif 
NANCY Day, both of Pialtow, 

In Portfmouth, Mr, NATHANIEL Prercr, 
to MifgZ’ Marr1A ADAMS 

In Marlborough, N. H, Mr. AARON Whitt, 
aged ig, ta Mifs REBECCA bales 1 4 feck teste 17 


| | 
) Died, 41 

in this town, very fuddenly, on Saturday 
morning latt, Mrs. Saran Soivu, aged 52, wile 
of Mr, Leonard Smith, merchant. 

On Thurfday morning, Mrs. AN 
aged 22, wite of Mr. Wm. Hufe, 

In Newbury, Mrs. SARAH ILSLEY, zt. 86. 

In Portfmouth, on Monday laft, tie Rey. 
SAMUEL Haven, b. D. in the 79th year of bis 
age.~—--Mr. Grorce RINALDI, at, 20. 

In Kennebunk, Mr. AAKON STACKPOLE, 
merchant ; he was inftantly killed by the fall 
ing of a tree.—He was a worthy man, and has 
lefta wife and 6 {mall children to lament his fate, 
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Life of Washington—Vol, IV. 


Ful received, 
and now ready for delivery to Subfcribers, 
at tte Book: Store and Lottery-Office of THOMAS & WHIPPLE, 
Market-fquare, 


The Fourth Volume of the Life of 
General CAashington, 


BoP On reeecipt of thie volume the Subfcribers are to pay 
three dallers, which is the lat infalment of their refpedive fub- 
{criptions.—Tine fifth volume and Atlas will be furnifhed, free 
of further expenfe, when completed, Feb. 22, 1806, 
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EBENEZER STEDMAN, 
NFORMS his friends and the public, that he 
has REMOVED his BOCK-STORE, from’ No. 
6, State-ttreet, io the Shop smmediately oppofite, 
formerly occupied by Jonathan Marin, Eig, cor- 
ner of Middle-{lree:— 
WHERE HE dS FOR $4L¥, 
A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 
Boosts, Charts, Stationary, 
and Ofher arlle les, 
which will be fald on the i ott reafonable terms 


oof vi sip ® 22Q/ 
WHOLE SATE and Oilee, 
’ } ° 5 ‘ i oar 
Newburyport, Feb, i 156, 
we eer ee ee he Pine et Mg ge a eed 
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rERMS OF THE 
MERRIMACK MAGAZINE 
AND 
LADIB® LITERARY CABINET. 
Yws Dollars per annum, exclufive ¢ 
poftage— payable femi-ann ually in advance. 
A Titi le Page and Index will acconipany 
the laft number if each volunie. 
F + Complete fetts of numbers, 
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CP Communicalions, originas or jelecte?, , 


received seit thanks. 
atic BLIC PATRONAGE IS SOLICITED. a 
SD ROL OR PR PRO RS < : 


C ASH, and the Ligh bik price, 
given for RAGs, atthe Poft-Office, 
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